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The War 


THE COMBINED MIDDLE EAST SUPPLY PROGRAM 
Address by Frederick Winant ’ 


{Released to the press February 23] 


In discussing this afternoon the current situa- 
tion and problems of civilian supplies to the Mid- 
dle East, I think it would be worth our while at 
the outset to review the situation and the prob- 
lems of the area during the earlier stages of the 
war. Bearing in mind that fateful day in Sep- 
tember 1939 when Poland was invaded, we must 
note the fearful events that occurred in the fol- 
lowing year—Dunkirk in May and the fall of 
France in June, and in the next year, 1941, the 
loss of Greece in April and our own Pearl Harbor 
in December. All these now historic events, cou- 
pled with the German attack on Russia in June 
1941, had their full impact on the countries and 
the peoples of the Middle East. In fact, these 
earlier events laid the stage for the military drama 
whereby the land known as the cradle of civiliza- 
tion might well have become known as the grave 
of civilization as well. Yes, it might have been 
the beginning and the end! 

When the Mediterranean was lost to merchant 
shipping and the only faint promise of supporting 
the area was by way of the sea lanes around the 
Cape of Good Hope, it was clear to all and in par- 
ticular to the military that shipping had moved 
into position of first over-all priority. When you 
treble the voyage of a ship carrying cargo from 
one given port to another given port, you in effect 
reduce your shipping to one third of the original 
tonnage. To offset this practical loss in shipping 
and the enormous difficulties of using inferior and 


*Delivered before a meeting of the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, in New York City, Feb. 24, 
1944. Mr. Winant is an Adviser in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere Division, Department of State, and Chairman of 
the Middle East Supplies Committee, Washington. 


improperly equipped ports, the British military 
authorities created the Middle East Supply Center 
for the purpose of reorganizing transport for the 
better prosecution of the war. The thought back 
of the new organization was the need for better 
coordination of military and civilian shipping 
and the dire need for a single authority for deal- 
ing with the diverse elements of a civilian ship- 
ping program. It was an effort to bring some 
semblance of order to a hopeless situation of 
clogged ports with precious ships waiting end- 
lessly for unloading berths; and cargoes, when 
unloaded, piled into truly pyramid-like structure 
with little chance of onward movement. This 
confusion was caused to a large extent by the fact 
that a good part of the cargoes arriving were 
wholly unrelated to the war effort and just in the 
way militarily. The result was that the quantity 
of military supplies which reached the forces was 
not in accord with the seriousness of the situation. 

Not long after the formation of MESC along 
military lines, the Army found that high ranking 
generals and their deputies and aides were of 
necessity devoting too much time to the political 
and civic aspects of the problem. So that the 
generals might spend their full time on strategic 
and operational matters, the Center was trans- 
ferred from military control and placed under the 
authority of the Ministry of War Transport. It 
has remained essentially civilian in character 
since. 

The first objective of MESC was to reduce the 
importation of goods not directly related to the 
war effort, thus releasing shipping space and port 
facilities for the handling of the all-essential 
military items. In assuming the responsibility 
for reducing the non-essential items, MESC very 
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definitely assumed the responsibility for supply- 
ing the essential civilian items. Thus, although 
restrictive in character, the Center was not purely 
negative, and on essential items it has kept faith 
with the areas concerned. From the period of 
worst abuse, where goods of no war value ran as 
high as thirty percent of the arriving cargoes, 
MESC in the course of a little over a year was 
able to reduce this alarming figure to less than 
one percent. The accruing benefits to the mili- 
tary were handsomely and fortunately realized 
at the very time when Rommel was poised at El 
Alamein. Military supplies did come through— 
they were not too late nor were they too little. I 
would like to insert at this point that I know be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that each and every 
one of you gentlemen here this afternoon sub- 
scribes whole-heartedly, regardless of actual or 
potential personal loss, to the premise that mili- 
tary items and items in direct support of military 
operations take precedence over all other items. 
There was a period at El Alamein when the 
war became a battle of supplies. Complete ex- 
haustion of troops and matériel had forced a lull, 
but it was an ominous lull, one of foreboding for 
the side that could not recuperate quickly. Rom- 
mel’s position in the bleak sands of the Quatarra 
Depression was untenable for any length of 
time; it was a certainty that he must make a final 
break for the fertile, lush fields of the Delta. 
Much credit for the ultimate British successes 
must go to the RAF, under their great leader Air 
Marshal Tedder, which consistently and with 
paralyzing effect blasted the German lines of sup- 
ply. But credit must also go to the positive side 
of the service of supplies which was re-equipping 
the great British Eighth Army. Over the long- 
est supply line in history the new improved Sher- 
man tanks and the new 105 mm. anti-tank guns 
and other vital equipment were coming through 
in ever-increasing volume from America. They 
were quickly placed in the competent hands of 
Generals Alexander and Montgomery, who lost 
no time in schooling the men of the Eighth Army 
in the handling of the new weapons. The MESC 
played no small part in effecting this orderly and 
smooth-working service of supply. 
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In tracing the history of supplies to the Middle 
East, I will now take you back to Washington 
during the winter and spring of 1942. Sometimes 
it is difficult to think today in terms of yester. 
day. As we go home tonight and are exposed to 
the winter blasts, it is with incredulity that we 
try to recall our intense discomfiture during the 
torrid days of last summer. War—and I mean 
total war, to include those factors of supply such 
as raw materials, manpower, production, procure- 
ment, inland shipping, warehousing, and _ port 
handling—is in no sense static, either on the battle 
front or on the home front. Articles and com- 
modities in free supply change, seemingly, over- 
night. Conversely, items in tight supply sud- 
denly become available. Sometimes we forget 
the supply position of a short time ago. 

But to go back to the first half of 1942, you will 
perhaps recall the condition of extreme scarcity, 
you might even say famine, among such com- 
modities as steel, medical supplies, agricultural 
machinery, and others. We can always remember 
that period with pride. Our country was building 
a mighty Army and Navy and providing them 
with the necessary fighting equipment. It was an 
heroic accomplishment, second only to the heroic 
achievements of that Army and Navy in action. 
But during the period of arming our forces there 
was little chance of satisfying civilian needs. 
There just was not enough stuff to go around. 
Individual export orders had tough going as a 
general rule. With the factories going full blast 
on war orders, it was seldom that an individual 
private order could receive sufficient priority to 
carry it through the production line. 

It was during this time of near embargo on most 
civilian-type goods that questions and problems 
concerning supplies to the Middle East began to 
arise. Quite often the Middle East governments 
would request assistance in providing certain arti- 
cles for their countries. The problem at the time 
was not so much the terms under which the goods 
could be moved overseas but whether the goods 
could be gotten there at all. 

In working on these problems, I began to bump 
into the Middle East Supply Center of Cairo for 
the first time. To boil down the details, I made a 
study of the organization. It appeared to embody 
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a thoroughly realistic approach to a wartime sup- 
ply problem. In the first place, it provided the 
best and only machinery for the optimum utiliza- 
tion of shipping space for the direct war effort. 
In the second place, it provided protection to the 
people and stability to the area engulfed by war. 
It thus offered a double-edged sword : one edge for 
cutting down the Germans; the other edge for cut- 
ting down famine and epidemics, those other grim 
reapers who also stalk the lands of innocent people. 

The other aspect of MESC which caught my 
attention was that here was a British organiza- 
tion working in conjunction with the local terri- 
torial governments in determining what imports 
were needed from the U.K. and the U.S.A. It 
seemed that for supplies coming from the U.S.A. 
there should be full American participation in 
passing on the requirement applications. To be 
sure, the actual authority for the release of Ameri- 
can goods for export was in Amercan hands in 
Washington. However, the main point in decid- 
ing exports was generally on the basis of essenti- 
ality, and the determination of essentiality seemed 
logically to belong to those supply people on the 
spot who were naturally more cognizant of the 
particular requirement and the general require- 
ments of a given country and of the over-all re- 
quirements of the area as a whole. 

And then again, there was the question of ship- 
ping. Shipping during war properly follows the 
course of military operations. The Middle East 
theater of war was under British military respon- 
sibility. As such, shipping to the Middle East 
was in conformity with British military plans. To 
orient this period in military chronology, I will 
remind you that the time was after the British 
had successfully cleared Eritrea, Italian Somali- 
land, and Ethiopia of Italian troops, and were 
then engaged with Rommel’s Afrika Korps in the 
desert warfare which produced so many startling 
results. It was also at the time when the vanguard 
of the American troops was reaching the area. 

In this complex situation of supply and shipping 
and British military responsibility, our wish was 
to give 100 percent support to the military action 
against the Germans and at the same time to do 
what we could under war exigencies to sustain the 
internal economy of those countries of the Middle 
East with whom we had been on friendly terms 
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for so long. As we pondered the question, we re- 
ceived a cordial invitation from the British Gov- 
ernment to participate, to whatever extent we 
should determine, in the affairs of the Middle East 
Supply Center in Cairo. Favorable response on 
our part would seem to supply the answer to our 
perplexing problem, and accordingly our Govern- 
ment agreed to send to the MESC a civilian and a 
military representative. This occurred in the 
spring of 1942. 

As for the designation of the U.S. representa- 
tives, the War Department appointed General Rus- 
sel Maxwell, whom you will remember favorably 
from the earliest days of export control and who 
at that time was the Commanding General for all 
American forces in the Middle East; the State 
Department, to my surprise, appointed me. I 
might add parenthetically that in the spring of 
1941 I had left my business at home and had gone 
down to Washington to offer my services to the 
War Department. It seemed to me then that we 
were likely to be drawn into the war for our own. 
preservation and for the preservation of our way 
of life and our form of government. At any rate, 
it was apparent that we were in troubled times and 
that at least greatly increased defense measures 
were necessary. The War Department was not 
greatly moved by my offer, pointing out that I 
was beyond the desirable age group and holding 
fast to the fact that I had been retired from active 
duty shortly after the last war because of gunshot 
wounds received in action. At this time I met 
General Maxwell and as he seemed to think I might 
be of some use in the then new export-control set- 
up, I was glad to join him in the new undertaking. 
Just to round out the picture of my own wartime 
service, I subsequently transferred to the State 
Department where I served as liaison officer with 
the Lend-Lease Administration until I received 
traveling orders for Cairo. 

As I have said, I was asked to go out to the 
Middle East as the U.S. civilian representative to 
the MESC. I accepted on the basis that I might 
take three men with me to conduct an initial sur- 
vey. For my staff I requested one man with lend- 
lease experience, one with OEW experience, and 
the third to be experienced in agriculture. I was 
particularly anxious to have an agricultural ex- 
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pert along as I felt sure that as the pressure of 
war increased, food would become of increasing 
concern. 

As I left Washington on the first of July, I was 
able to read in the papers all about the Middle 
East. Rommel had made the area headline news. 


The latter ‘portion of my trip out might be of 
interest to you. The flight from Khartoum to 
Cairo was unique, probably not likely to be re- 
peated. We began at normal flying height, but 
as we got deeper into Egypt we dropped to an 
unusually low altitude. You see we were enter- 
ing the combat zone and the plane’s radio was 
barred. We flew low so our plane might be readily 
identified as a friendly aircraft. Under these fly- 
ing conditions I watched from my perch on a large 
packing crate the country passing below. We were 
over the Nile for most of the last leg of the journey 
so I was privileged to observe at close range the 
extraordinarily intensive farming of that narrow 
border of land so well nourished by the great Nile 
River. It appeared like a patchwork quilt 
through which was woven a silver ribbon. 

' Of all the waterways which have meant life and 
living to the human race, there is none comparable 
to the Nile. For thousands of years this thread- 
like watercourse has been the bloodstream, the 
nervous system, and the backbone of Egypt. Out 
of the barren desert, the coupled forces of the Blue 
Nile and the White Nile have reclaimed a strip 
of arable land which has supported from the be- 
ginning of history one of our most ancient of races 
and which unstintingly continues to support the 
ever-increasing Egyptian population. Even its 
surface manifestations offer a harmonious blend- 
ing of beauty and utility. With no cross-currents 
and few cross-winds, the picturesque feluccas pass 
in the river—one sailing upstream with a favor- 
able breeze, the other drifting downstream with 
an equally favorable current. Small wonder that 
the Egyptians love the Nile! 

On arrival in Cairo, my reception was on the 
undemonstrative side. At sunset our Pan-Air pilot 
put us down neatly and gently on the civilian air- 
field. But there was no ground crew to take over. 
Thinking that the system had been changed, the 
pilot hopped us over to the military field and again 
let us down with the touch of an artist. Our pres- 
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ence here did not go unnoticed. A U.S. staff car 
raced over and a sergeant bellowed, “The Com- 
manding General says for you to get the hell off 
this field with that g—— d—— big commercial 
plane.” We again took to the air and went back 
to the commercial field where we unloaded our- 
selves and hitch-hiked into town. The next morn- 
ing I learned that the Germans were at the time 
in the habit of bombing military objectives, and ] 
could fully understand the General’s perturbation 
at having our Douglas plane serve as a large “sit- 
ting duck” on his military preserve. 

Cairo, generally known as the most cosmopolitan 
of the cities of the world, was outdoing itself in 
picturesqueness. To the teeming native popula- 
tion, there were added legions of troops. You saw 
soldiers from India—the heavy-set and heavy- 
bearded Sikhs and the lighter, wiry Gurkhas; you 
saw the ever-colorful Australians and Scots, the 
New Zealanders and the South Africans, and hosts 
of “Tommy Atkins”. You saw French and legion- 
naires of most of the United Nations. I suppose 
in wars the centers of communication systems will 
always be crowded with the military. Cairo will 
undoubtedly remain the number one international 
crossroad of the world. It is where the East meets 
the West, but where, it has been demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt, the Germans will never meet the 
Japs! 

Most of you are familiar with the area but 
perhaps you do not all realize that when we speak 
of the “Middle East” in this supply service, we 
mean an area which, starting with Malta, includes 
Cyprus, Lebanon, Syria, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, 
Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Aden, Somalilands, 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, Sudan, Egypt, Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania, and in some instances, Turkey. 
There are eighteen political areas involved which 
offer the following varied patterns of government: 
six sovereign states, four British colonies, four 
mandated states, three territories formerly be- 
longing to the enemy, and one condominium. 
The total area is larger than continental United 
States, with an estimated population of 83 million. 
Offhand, I cannot think of a more complex politi- 
cal and economic group for servicing in the matter 
of civilian supplies under war conditions. 
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Of course Cairo is the normal headquarters of 
the MESC, and there are local offices in each of 
the areas. When I first visited the Center there 
were 100 persons in the organization. At that 
time the regional offices were generally housed 
with the British Legations. The changing-over of 
this entirely British organization to an Anglo- 
American complexion has been gradual] due'to the 
extreme difficulty of getting American civilians to 
those distant lands. Shortly after my arrival 
there I was joined by the three men who had been 
selected by Lend-Lease, Economic Warfare, and 
Agriculture—Bill Rountree, Marshal MacDuffie, 
and Ben Thibodeaux. There could not have been 
a better team, but when it was decided that we 
should join in the operations of the Center and 
asked for the necessary additional personnel from 
home, nothing happened beyond cabling. No sub- 
stantial increase in American personnel occurred 
until early last summer, when everybody concerned 
got together and started pushing people abroad. 
At the present time there are some 90 people out 
there on the American side working on supplies 
and general economic matters. It is difficult to 
say exactly how many of these may be considered 
as working in the Center. We have treated lend- 
lease as an American operation, and consequently 
certain lend-lease men are stationed at the Ameri- 
can Legation in Cairo. Perhaps we can say 50 
Americans are connected with the Center. 

With the added American strength in the field, 
we are placing men in the regional offices. In other 
words, we are fast approaching a truly Anglo- 
American composition in the Center’s set-up. 

In the matter of American participation in 
MESC, I have always advocated adequate repre- 
sentation but not necessarily equality in numbers— 
what might be termed equality of voice regardless 
of numbers. It has seemed to me that what we 
wanted was a selected group of experienced men 
who could be placed at the strategic points in the 
organization. I believe we should have an Amer- 
ican staff sufficient to make a real contribution to 
the day-to-day work of the Center and to add the 
American slant to policy decisions. The organ- 
izational chart of the Center provides for five 
divisions: Food, Matériel Supplies, Motor Trans- 
port, Medical Supplies, and Secretariat. An 
American serves as Director of the Matériel Sup- 
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plies, and another American is on his way to take 
charge of Medical Supplies. In the important 
Food Division there is an American serving as 
Assistant Director on food production. The 
British Director, incidentally, graduated from 
Cornell University. For Motor Transport we 
have an excellent man lined up, and he should 
soon join MESC as Assistant Director. Sprin- 
kled throughout the Divisions are the other Amer- 
icans assigned to the Center. On the top 
administrative side are a Director General—an 
Australian—and a Deputy Director General—a 
New Zealander. Above this is a Policy Com- 
mittee—or as I believe it is described today, a 
Directing Committee—consisting of two Britishers 
and two Americans. 

A brief description of the requirement pro- 
cedure might be of interest. Allocation of ship- 
ping tonnage is established by the combined ship- 
ping authorities and Cairo is notified of the 
schedule proposed for the ensuing six-month 
period. Cairo in turn informs the local govern- 
ments of their expected quota. Within the frame- 
work of this program the local government issues 
import licenses. The government then files with 
the local MESC office a list of the import permits 
granted, which list is forwarded to Cairo. MESC 
in Cairo reviews the several regional lists in ac- 
cordance with the original schedules and in the 
light of current information on shipping and pro- 
curement. The final approved list with shipping 
priorities is sent on to Washington and London. 
Cairo might be said to provide an equitable corre- 
lation of the regional wants as well as to supply 
the most current information on shipping and 
procurement. 

The determination of the supply area for Mid- 
dle East requirements is difficult on certain ar- 
ticles, but fairly clear on most. The controlling 
principle is of course the best prosecution of the 
war. But other things being equal—that is, in 
the absence of an overriding war requirement 
such as shipping, supply, and the like—the choice 
of the importer prevails. He determines from 
where and from whom he shall buy. 

In speaking of source of supply, the natural 
question comes to mind, “What source has supplied 
the goods to the Middle East?” The answer is 
several sources; in most cases the source which is 
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nearest to the requirement. If a requirement can 
be met from a surplus of one of the adjoining areas, 
that source is always tapped first. The war has 
naturally given an impetus to local production. 
If the product is for the war effort, the production 
has been encouraged and aided by MESC. Just 
as a single example, we have made strenuous ef- 
forts to increase the growth and yield of cereal 
crops. We have been able to get out to the area 
a limited quantity of agricultural machinery and 
a certain quantity of Chilean nitrates. By pro- 
viding shipping space for this machinery and fer- 
tilizer we save enormously on later shipments of 
wheat. We not only make a provident investment 
in shipping but we also insure that there will be 
foodstuff on hand regardless of the difficulties and 
hazards of the sea. Similar support has been 
given to local industries with the result that the 
area as a whole has achieved a surprising degree 
of self-sufficiency. By this part of the program 
MESC has been credited with the saving of better 
than a million tons of shipping space for the use 
of the military during the year 1942. 

When a requirement cannot. be met from a 
source within the area, the next nearest supply 
area is selected, always bearing in mind that long 
ocean haul on products of the U.S.A. and the U.K. 

Of course, because of production capacity in the 
U.S.A. and the U.K., these sources are resorted to 
on many items. As to the relative standing be- 
tween these two sources of supply, the exports from 
the U.K. have shown a proportionately greater 
reduction over peacetime exports than the exports 
from the U.S.A. Although figures during the war 
years may not be published, I may say that the 
relative position has changed materially from a 
pre-war year such as 1938 when U.S. exports to the 
Red Sea area were $24,500,000 as compared with 
$65,000,000 from the U.K. In fact during the past 
year or so the civilian goods imported into that 
area have been predominantly of U.S. origin. 

Perhaps you wonder to what extent ccmmercial 
orders of U.S. origin have been displaced by lend- 
lease shipments. The significance of civilian lend- 
lease goods to normal trade channels has not been 
as great as is generally accepted. Commercial 
channels have retained by far the greater portion 
of the supplies destined for civilian end use in the 
Middle East. 
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In discussing angles of this sort, I would like to 
point out that there are necessary restrictions in 
divulging statistical information because of the 
inherent connection between civilian and military 
shipments. The civilian program is superimposed 
on the military program and therefore becomes a 
matter to be treated as confidential. The drastic 
cuts in civilian exports to the Middle East during 
the fall of 1942 and early 1943, if published at the 
time, would have been a perfect tip-off to the North 
African campaign and its subsequent develop- 
ments. 

As I wish to 1aake way for my friend and able 
associate from FEA—Jack Dawson—I shall con- 
clude my remarks with the observation that in my 
opinion the adoption of a combined Middle East 
supply program was, and still is, the only feasible 
scheme for getting on with the war and for pro- 
viding the areas concerned with sufficient civilian 
supplies to sustain an orderly economy. 

In final conclusion, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to you for this opportunity of discus- 
sing with you our mutual problems involved with 
civilian supplies to the Middle East under war 
conditions. 


~TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
RED ARMY 


[Released to the press February 23] 


The President has sent the following message to 
Marshal Joseph V. Stalin, Supreme Commander 
of the armed forces of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, on the occasion of the twenty-sixth 
anniversary of the Red Army: 


Fepruary 22, 1944. 

On this twenty-sixth anniversary of the Red 
Army I wish to convey to you as Supreme Com- 
mander my sincere congratulations on the great 
and significant victories of the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union during the past year. 

The magnificent achievements of the Red Army 
under your leadership have been an inspiration to 
all. The heroic defense of Leningrad has been 
crowned and rewarded by the recent crushing de- 
feat of the enemy before its gates. Millions of 
Soviet citizens have been freed from enslavement 
and oppression by the victorious advance of the 
Red Army. 
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These achievements together with the collabora- 
tion and cooperation which was agreed upon at 
Moscow and Tehran assure our final victory over 
the Nazi aggressors. 

Frankuin D Rooseverr 


REPRESSION OF AXIS ESPIONAGE 
ACTIVITIES IN CHILE 


{Released to the press February 25] 

The Acting Secretary of State at his press and 
radio news conference February 25 made the fol- 
lowing statement in reply to a request for com- 
ment on the Chilean Government’s recent action 
in respect to Axis espionage activities in Chile: 


“The Chilean Government has again given con- 
crete evidence of its constant readiness to move 
effectively and energetically to stamp out Axis 
espionage activities. Its recent action is in line 
with Chile’s policy of repression of acts hostile to 
continental security. 

“This further proof of the Chilean Govern- 
ment’s sincere desire to make effective its commit- 
ments at the Rio de Janeiro conference is deeply 
gratifying. Chile has taken another important 
step in the defense of the hemisphere.” , 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
NATIONALS 


[Released to the press February 26] 

The M. S. Gripsholm is expected to arrive in the 
United States sometime during the period from 
March 10 to 15, bringing Americans who have 
been detained by Germany. 

The American Red Cross will be the only social 
agency on the pier when the Gripsholm arrives 
from Lisbon and will be responsible for giving 
information to repatriates, delivering mail, tele- 
grams, and messages. 

For security reasons relatives and friends will 
not be permitted on the pier in New Jersey. They 
should remain at their hotels, homes, or other 
points of contact away from the pier and should 
advise the American Red Cross as to their location 
and telephone numbers in New York City. Mail 
and telegrams for repatriates arriving on the 
Gripsholm should be addressed as follows: 


“Mr. John Doe, Gripsholm Repatriate, 
c/o American Red Cross, 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y.” 
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Repatriates requiring assistance in obtaining 
transportation from the pier in New Jersey to 
Manhattan will be provided with motor-corps 
service by the American Red Cross. 

Financial assistance, assistance with travel ar- 
rangements, or other appropriate services will be 
arranged, if required by repatriates, by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross through referral to the various 
agencies concerned. The office through . which 
such arrangements will be made is located at 315 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Civilian repatriates on the Gripsholm are being 
advised of the detailed arrangements made for 
their reception at New York City. 








American Republics 

















RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


{Released to the press February 25] 

The Acting Secretary of State at his press and 
radio news conference on February 25 made the 
following statement concerning the recent de- 
velopments in Argentina: 


“The information regarding the overnight 
Argentine development is not complete but is still 
coming in. The reports at hand do give ground 
for concern. It is quite possible that questions 
may be raised affecting the security of the hemi- 
sphere which might well call for an exchange of 
information and views between the American 
republics.” 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On February 22, 1944 it was announced that the 
Honorable Frank P. Corrigan, American Ambas- 
sador to Venezuela, had succeeded the Honorable 
Charles W. Taussig as chairman of the special 
delegation which had been designated by the 
President ' to represent the United States at a cele- 
bration at Ciudad Trujillo between February 23 
and March 3, 1944, commemorating the first cen- 
tennial of the proclamation of the independence 
of the Dominican Republic. 


1 BULLETIN of Dec. 4, 1943, p. 394, and Feb. 12, 1944, p. 180. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
By Frances M. Dailor* 


Since December 1941 the number of seamen 
serving aboard American ships in foreign opera- 
tion has increased approximately from 50 thou- 
sand to 150 thousand. During that period more 
than 10 thousand shipwrecked American seamen 
have been repatriated from foreign ports. These 
figures give some indication of the increased re- 
sponsibilities which have faced American consu- 
lar officers at seaports. The primary duty of 
these officers is the protection of American sea- 
men and shipping, the most ancient function of 
the American Consular Service. 

The work of consular officers has been compli- 
cated not only by the increased number of cases 
but also by the antiquated nature of the laws 
under which these cases must be administered.? 
The care and repatriation which consular officers. 
furnish American seamen is based upon a sea- 
man’s official “condition of destitution”. An’ 
American seaman who is in fact destitute is en- 
titled to relief and repatriation at the hands of 
a consular officer regardless of the cause of his 
destitution. The statutes provide further that 
two classes of seamen are destitute regardless of 
the amount of money in their possession : (1) ship- 
wrecked seamen and (2) those who have incurred 
illness or injury in the service of an American 
vessel. 

The statutes in themselves are clear enough, but 
conditions which have evolved since their enact- 
ment have rendered their administration compli- 


* The author of this article is in charge of the Seamen’s 
Section of the Shipping Division of the Department of 
State. 

? Among the basic laws which contain provisions for the 
protection of American seamen are an act of Apr. 14, 1792 
(1 Stat. 254), an act of Feb. 28, 1803 (2 Stat. 203), and 
an act of June 7, 1872 (17 Stat. 262). References to 
these acts and to other relevant legislation will be found 
in 46 U.S.C. §§ 593, 678, and 679. 

* Derived from the act of June 7, 1872. 

* Derived from the act of Feb. 28, 1803. 
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cated. For example, the “shipwreck law” * pro- 
vides that the wages of a seaman shall cease with 
the loss of a vessel and the seaman shal] be con- 
sidered destitute. This was not illogical in the 
days when the law was enacted. Each ship at 
that time was usually an individual enterprise and 
adventure which one person or group of persons 
financed, and, if the vessel were lost, the owners 
were frequently almost as destitute as the seamen. 
Therefore no further wages could be paid by the 
owners and the only way to get the men home was 
to have the Government assume responsibility. 

Today fleets of ships fully covered by insurance 
are operated by responsible corporate entities and 
the seamen’s wages continue after shipwreck. 
Despite the fact that seamen may not be actually 
destitute after the loss of their vessel, they are 
still legally destitute and the Government is re- 
sponsible for their care and repatriation. 

It is further stipulated by statute* that such 
seamen are to be cared for and repatriated “in the 
most reasonable manner”. This cannot be inter- 
preted generally to mean housing at a first-class 
hotel and repatriation by airplane. Thus a con- 
sular officer who is obliged to repatriate a ship- 
wrecked seaman finds himself bound by law to 
repatriate “in the most reasonable manner” a “des- 
titute” seaman who is drawing full pay. This 
often fails to satisfy a seaman who could himself 
afford better accommodations and means of travel. 

In 1937 and 1938 the United States Maritime 
Commission adopted regulations providing that 
seamen serving aboard vessels owned or subsidized 
by the Maritime Commission should be cared for 
and repatriated by the operators. This started a 
trend toward assumption of responsibility by the 
large shipping concerns, which soon carried, as a 
matter of course, protection and indemnity in- 
surance to cover these liabilities. 

The seamen’s unions furthered the trend by con- 
cluding bargaining agreements with the operators 
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which provided for care and repatriation of sea- 
men on a considerably higher scale than that pos- 
sible “by the most reasonable means” as provided 
by law. Thus seamen became accustomed to ex- 
cellent accommodations in port and during repa- 
triation. Since the advent of the war, American 
consular officers have been faced with a legal re- 
sponsibility to furnish some 10 thousand American 
seamen with care and repatriation in a style to 
which their involuntary guests were not and did 
not care to become accustomed. 

The War Shipping Administration, which con- 
trols all American shipping at the present time, 
came to the rescue with operations regulations 
which provided for care, repatriation, and cash ad- 
vances to be furnished by the operators. Foreign 
Service officers may furnish destitute American 
seamen clothing, subsistence, hospitalization, and 
repatriation but have no authority to disburse 
government funds in cash advances unless the 
operators deposit funds therefor with the 


Department. 
The necessity for depositing funds obviously 


causes delay, and to seamen coming ashore after 
days in an open boat a package of cigarettes is 
often more essential than a suit of clothes. Many 
crews have been furnished cigarettes and candy 
bars from consuls’ personal funds because the con- 
suls could not ask the seamen to wait until the 
requirements of the regulations should be met. 
The War Shipping Administration regulations 
provide that upon arrival ashore after shipwreck 
seamen may receive advances of $50 each from the 
operators’ agents. 

The resourcefulness of American consular offi- 
cers has. been tested many times during this war. 
From February 1 to September 30, 1942, 2,954 
seamen survivors—American, Allied, and Asi- 
atic—passed through one port which had very 
limited housing facilities, limited food supplies, 
and inadequate recreation facilities. The Con- 
sulate was faced with the task of securing for the 
seamen proper medical attention, sufficient food 
and shelter, and the earliest possible transporta- 
tion. The Consul and Vice Consuls were occupied 
day and night for weeks meeting the needs which 
the situation demanded. 

About a year ago, there were for over a month 
200 shipwrecked American seamen in the Azores 
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along with approximately 100 shipwrecked sea- 
men from other United Nations vessels. Supplies 
of clothing, food, and recreation facilities were 
sorely taxed. Transportation was almost im- 
possible to obtain, and instead of the usual week 
or ten days before repatriation, six weeks elapsed 
before the Consul succeeded in returning all the 
men to the United States. As a result of this ex- 
perience, the Red Cross and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration have assisted in increasing the sup- 
plies of clothing, toiletries, and means of enter- 
tainment in that area so that a similar situation, 
if one should arise, will be more adequately met. 

One Consul in South America received word that 
a number of American seamen survivors had 
landed on a remote shore of Brazil. In his own 
words, “Our first consideration was to locate the 
survivors and carry food, clothing and medical 
assistance to them, our secondary consideration 
was to get them to civilization where they could 
be properly cared for ...” The Consul with 
two Navy doctors departed in a Navy plane. He 
continues : 

“Upon arriving at Sao Luiz, Maranhio, we 
found it impossible to communicate with Parnaiba, 
Piaui and could get no further information as to 
the actual whereabouts of the survivors. We there- 
fore continued on some 250 miles endeavoring to 
pick up Barreirinhas. At about 4 p.m. we put the 
plane down at a point indicated on the map as Ba- 
rreirinhas. Here we ran aground, getting off only 
with difficulty because of a falling tide. On taking 
off again we barely escaped cracking up because 
of the rough water. The pilot decided not to risk 
the ship again by going on to Parnaiba-and in- 
sisted upon returning to Sao Luiz. From there 
we cabled ... for a Baby Clipper... It was 
not until 3:30 p.m. of the following day . . . that 
the heavier Baby Clipper arrived at Sao Luiz. 
We loaded aboard the meager supplies of clothing 
and food we had been able to buy in Sao Luiz and 
went on to Parnaiba where we spent the night. 
The pilot had a report that there was not sufficient 
water and runway at Barreirinhas and had de- 
cided not to go in but to return to Belém in the 
morning. This left us in a position of being within 
striking distance of the survivors with supplies 
and medical help but unable to get to them. We 
explored the possibilities of renting a sea-going 
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tug but were advised it could not get over the 
sand bar at the mouth of the river on which the 
town is located. After some discussion and local 
inquiries as to the water at Barreirinhas the pilot 
of our Baby Clipper decided to risk a landing if 
a preliminary survey from the air were favor- 
able. 

“We started out again at 4 am. ... and 
after considerable searching actually found the 
town and with it an excellent piece of quiet and 
deep water for landing and take-off. We landed at 
approximately 7 a.m. The doctors took care of the 
injured men at once. In the meantime food and 
clothing was distributed. We found it practicable 
to get the men away while we had the plane as a 
means of transportation. Consequently we got the 
first plane-load off to Sao Luiz at 8:30 am. I 
returned with the first group to Sio Luiz where the 
Consular Agent had made arrangements 
to use the Air Transport Command’s barracks and 
mess hall at the airport. These were not quite 
completed and it was necessary to buy mattresses 
and kitchen utensils; also it was necessary to 
organize a mess.” 


These are only a few examples of the problems 
which have been faced by American consuls during 
the past three years. 

Since the beginning of the war, several agencies 
of the United States Government besides the 
Consular Service have taken an interest in Amer- 
ican seamen. The War Shipping Administra- 
tion, with its huge task of operating American 
ships, has representatives abroad whose responsi- 
bilities include keeping crews intact and filling 
vacancies without delay. The Army and Navy 
have concerned themselves with disciplining 
merchant seamen whose actions appear to en- 
danger the war effort. or the safety of a vessel. 
Merchant Marine Hearing Units have been estab- 
lished at United States and foreign ports by the 
United States Coast Guard for the purpose of 
promoting, demoting, or disciplining merchant 
seamen. 

The hearing units at foreign ports are particu- 
larly helpful to American consuls in the present 
situation because they may take definitive action 
where consular officers may not. An American 
consular officer may, for sufficient cause, remove 
any crew member from a vessel and return him 
to the United States, or he may hold any member 
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for grand jury, but he does not have power of 
trial and punishment. Removing a seaman from 
a vessel in a foreign port has never been encour- 
aged, and it is even less desirable now when ship 
movement is so important in the war effort. On 
the other hand, discipline is equally essential to 
the efficient operation of American ships. By 
virtue of its authority to issue or rescind Amerj- 
can seamen’s papers, it is possible for the United 
States Coast Guard to exert control over American 
sea-going personnel, and to exert that control near 
the scene of action, 

A procedure has been set up under established 
rules of practice whereby reports of misconduct 
are investigated by a Coast Guard Hearing Unit, 
consisting of a hearing officer and an examining 
officer, as soon as possible after the alleged miscon- 
duct has occurred. The seaman is given every op- 
portunity to defend himself and may be assisted 
by a lawyer, ship delegate, Coast Guard officer, 
or any person he desires. If the seaman is found 
not guilty, the case is closed. If he is found 
guilty, his license or certificate may be suspended 
for a period of time or revoked entirely. In some 
cases the sentence is suspended and the seaman 
placed on probation. 

A report of the United States Coast Guard 
Merchant Marine Hearing Unit at New York re- 
veals that the 8,808 new cases investigated by the 
unit from February 15 to December 31, 1943 af- 
fected only 2.58 percent of the estimated total mer- 
chant-marine personnel arriving at New York 
during that period. These figures indicate a pro- 
portionately high good-conduct record on the part 
of American seamen. 

The Coast Guard Hearing Units also have au- 
thority to examine licensed officers and certifi- 
cated men for raises in grade and advancement. 
In this way seamen who show outstanding ability 
or diligence may be promoted en route rather than 
at the completion of a voyage which may last for 
months. 

Thus it is apparent that the American Consular 
Service, the War Shipping Administration, the 
Army, the Navy, and the United States Coast 
Guard are,all concerning themselves with the men 
of the merchant marine, dovetailing their func- 
tions in order that the Merchant Marine may con- 
tribute most effectively in the greatest movement 
of ships and supplies in history. 
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INFORMATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND LIAISON 
Departmental Order 1229 of February 22, 1944° 


[Released to the press February 23] 


Purpose oF ORDER 


It is the purpose of this Order to: (1) reassign 
certain informational functions as set forth in 
Departmental Order No. 1218 of January 15, 1944, 
which is amended accordingly; (II) establish an 
additional division in the Office of Public Informa- 
tion; and (III) establish in each Office of the De- 
partment a point of liaison for several related 
purposes, including an improved informational 
service to American missions abroad, aid to the 
Department’s public informational work, and 
policy guidance to Federal agencies having in- 
formational programs that involve foreign policy 
and relations. 


I. REASSIGNMENT OF CERTAIN INFORMATIONAL 
FUNCTIONS 


Special Assistant to the 
Relations 

The Special Assistant to the Secretary, Mr. 
McDermott, as the Secretary’s principal assistant 
in matters concerning the Department’s relations 
with the press, shall have responsibility for: (a) 
liaison between the Department and the domestic 
and foreign press, including the conduct of the 
press conferences of the Secretary, the Under Sec- 
retary, and other officials of the Department; (b) 
liaison between the Department and other agencies 
of the Government, particularly the Office of War 
Information, the Office of Censorship, the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the 
public relations bureaus of the War and Navy De- 
partments, in connection with the current opera- 
tions of such agencies relating to the dissemination 
abroad of information regarding the war effort, 
where such information is of an immediate news 
character; (c) clearance, in consultation with the 
appropriate officers of the Department, of speeches 
submitted to the Department by the Office of War 
Information and the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
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*Effective Feb. 21, 1944. 


can Affairs, and submission of speeches by the 
Department to the Office of War Information for 
clearance as may be required; (d) coordination of 
the Department’s relations with agencies con- 
cerned in psychological warfare and related activi- 
ties, including representation of the Department 
on the Board of Overseas Planning for Psycho- 
logical Warfare of the Office of War Information; 
and (e) preparation and distribution within the 
Department and to the Foreign Service of clip- 
pings, daily press summaries and bulletins bear- 
ing upon foreign relations. 

Mr. Homer M. Byington and Mr. Lincoln White 
are hereby designated Executive Assistants to Mr. 
McDermott. 

The Division of Current Information is hereby 
abolished. 

To assist Mr. McDermott in carrying out his 
responsibilities (a) in connection with the current 
operations of other agencies relating to the dis- 
semination abroad of information of an immediate 
news character regarding the war effort and (b) 
for the coordination of relations with agencies con- 
cerned in psychological warfare, a Special Assist- 
ant shall be designated in each of the four geo- 
graphical Offices. This Special Assistant may be 
the same as, and in any case will work in associa- 
tion with, the chief information liaison officer pre- 
scribed in section III of this Order. 

The Special Assistant to the Secretary, Mr. Mc- 
Dermott, shall be a member of the Department of 
State Policy Committee and of the Committee on 
Postwar Programs. 

The routing symbol for the office of the Special 
Assistant, Mr. McDermott, is SA/M. 


The Motion Picture and Radio Division, Office of 
Public Information 
The Motion Picture and Radio Division, Office of 
Public Information, shall act as liaison between 
the Department and other agencies in connection 
with the current operations of such agencies re- 
lating to overseas motion picture and radio pro- 
grams, and dissemination abroad of printed fea- 
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tures and other informational material which is 
not of an immediate news character. 

The functions and responsibilities of the Infor- 
mational Unit of the former Division of Current 
Information/Liaison are hereby transferred to the 
Motion Picture and Radio Division. 

The functions and responsibilities on the matters 
mentioned above, which were formerly exercised by 
the Latin American Unit of the former Division of 
Current Information/Liaison, are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Motion Picture and Radio Division. 

The responsibiljty for liaison with the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs concerning the op- 
erations of the Coordination Committees and the 
transmittal of communications between the Coor- 
dinator’s Office and the Committees, previously ex- 
ercised by the former Division of American Re- 
publics, is transferred to the Motion Picture and 
Radio Division. 


Postwar Information Policies 

The Office of Public Information shall be re- 
sponsible for coordinating the Department’s in- 
terests in, and for participating with other De- 
partments and agencies of the Government in the 
formulation of policies relative to post-war over- 
seas informational activities. 


II. EsTasBLisHMENT OF THE Division or Pustic 
Liaison, Orrice or Pustic INForMATION 


There is hereby established in the Office of Pub- 
lic Information a Division of Public Liaison, which 
shall be responsible for : 


(a) The Department’s relations with private 
groups and organizations interested in the formu- 
lation of foreign policy; 

(b) The collection and analysis of materials 
relating to public attitudes on foreign policy 
questions; 

(c) Assistance to the officers of the Department 
in the public interpretation of foreign policy; 
and 

(d) Handling of correspondence expressing 
public views on foreign policy (transfer of func- 
tions from the Division of Research and Publica- 
tion). 

Mr. Richard W. Morin, Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Office of Public Information, is 
hereby designated temporarily Acting Chief, and 
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Mr. S. Shepard Jones is hereby designated As- 
sistant Chief of the Division of Public Liaison, 

The routing symbol of this Division shall be 
PL. 


III. InrormatTIonat Liatson REPRESENTATIVES AND 
Tuer DoutiEs 


A chief informational liaison officer shall be des- 
ignated in each Office of the Department by the 
Director thereof, subject to the approval of the 
Director of the Office of Departmental Adminis- 
tration. He shall be provided with the assistance 
needed to effectuate this Order. 


Informational Servicing of Missions 

For the purpose of strengthening the flow of in- 
formation to each of the missions, including confi- 
dential information about developments of crucial 
interest in other parts of the world, there is hereby 
established the Information Service Committee, 
which shall be composed of a representative from 
Mr. McDermott’s office and the chief informa- 
tional liaison officers from each of the following 
Offices: American Republic Affairs, European Af- 
fairs, Far Eastern Affairs, Near Eastern and Afri- 
ean Affairs, Public Information, and Foreign 
Service Administration. The Director of the Of- 
fice of Foreign Service Administration shall act 
as chairman of the Committee. 

The representatives of the geographical Offices 
shall ordinarily give full time to the task of ob- 
taining and collating information drawn from Di- 
visions of their Offices, and from other Offices in 
the Department, which may usefully be made 
known to the heads of missions throughout the 
world as well as to appropriate officers in the De- 
partment. These representatives, subject to the 
direction of the Directors of their Offices, shall ad- 
vise on the selection of information for transmis- 
sion to the particular missions with which the 
Office is concerned. 

It shall be the duty of the Information Service 
Committee (acting where necessary with the in- 
formational liaison officers in all the Offices of the 
Department) to aid in supplying the missions and 
the Department with pertinent information. 
Especially (taking account of the material which 
already is being prepared and transmitted regu- 
larly) the Committee shall supplement this ma- 
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terial by systematic, highly selective, confidential 
summaries of developments involving all parts 
of the world which should be known to the heads 
of missions. 

The Secretary and the Under Secretary will 
designate an officer in their Offices to communicate 
to the Committee over-all information not avail- 
able through other channels which is essential to 
the objective of supplying the heads of missions 
with information. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall take care 
that the summaries are prepared and distributed to 
the missions on a weekly schedule. The summaries 
shall also be supplied to the Secretary, the Under 
Secretary, the members of the Policy Committee, 
and the Chiefs of Divisions in the four geographi- 
cal Offices. In addition to the special and con- 
fidential service just described, it shall be the gen- 
eral duty of the Committee to survey the entire 
flow of information from the Department to the 
missions, in whatever form, and to initiate action 
for improving this service. 


Liaison with the Special Assistant, Mr. McDermott 


It shall be the duty of the informational liaison 
officers to keep the Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. McDermott, and officers designated by 
him, currently informed as to all developments 
within their Offices. 


Liaison with the Office of Public Information 
It shall be the duty of the informational liaison 
oflicers, individually or as a group, upon request, 
to advise and assist the Director of the Office of 
Public Information on matters within the scope 
of that Office. 
E. R. Srerrrntvs, Jr. 


RESIGNATION OF THOMAS K. FINLETTER 
AS SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 

{Released to the press February 23] 

The Acting Secretary of State at his press and 
radio news conference on February 23 informed 
correspondents that he had accepted with regret 
the resignation of Mr. Thomas K. Finletter as 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. 

The text of the letter from Mr. Finletter to the 
Acting Secretary of State follows: 
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“Dear Ep: 

“I tender my resignation as Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State. 

“My service in the Department of State has been 
to me a most gratifying experience, and I leave 
with real regret. 

“IT am indeed sorry that circumstances now com- 
pel me to end my most pleasant association with 
Secretary Hull, yourself and the other members 
of the Department. 

“With all best wishes, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Tomas K. FINLETTER 


“FEBRUARY FIFTEENTH, 1944” 


The text of the reply of the Acting Secretary of 
State to Mr. Finletter follows: 


“FEBRUARY 22, 1944. 
“Dear Tom: 

“Tt is with deepest regret that I have received 
your letter of February 15th tendering your 
resignation as Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State. 

“The Secretary and I greatly appreciate the 
splendid service you have rendered the Depart- 
ment during the past three years. Your contribu- 
tion to our work in the field of Foreign Economics 
has been of inestimable value and I am sorry 
that the pleasant relationship which has existed 
between us must come to anend. Your work here 
has extended through the most difficult formative 
period in which wartime economic policies and 
programs in the foreign field had to be devised 
and then worked out in collaboration with other 
representatives of this Government and with other 
governments. To this task you brought imagina- 
tion, resourcefulness and great energy. 

“In reluctantly accepting your resignation to 
become effective on March 9, 1944, I understand the 
force of the reasons which has led to your decision 
and wish to express the gratitude of the Secretary 
and the Department for all that you have done. 
May I add also my own personal word of apprecia- 
tion and my best wishes for your future happiness 
and success. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“Epwarp R. Strerrintvs, Jr.” 
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APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


By Departmental Order 1230 of February 23, 
1944, effective February 7, 1944, the Acting Sec- 
retary of State designated Mr. Sidney Alexander 
Mitchell as Chief of the Liberated Areas Division, 
to succeed Mr. Herman B. Wells. 

By Departmental Order 1231 of February 23, 
1944, effective February 22, 1944, the Acting Sec- 
retary of State designated Mr. Charles W. Yost 
as Executive Secretary of the Policy Committee. 








Treaty Information 











PROMOTION OF INTER-AMERICAN 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Bolivia 

The Department of State has received a des- 
patch from the American Embassy at La Paz re- 
porting that on October 14, 1943 the Bolivian 
Congress gave its approval to the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions signed at Buenos Aires December 23, 1936. 
According to the despatch, the convention was 
promulgated by the Bolivian Government on No- 
vember 29, 1943. 


PROMOTION OF HISTORICAL STUDIES, 
PERU AND VENEZUELA 


The Director General of the Pan American 
Union has informed the Secretary of State that 
on January 24, 1944 the Government of Peru 
registered with the Pan American Union a Con- 
vention between Peru and Venezuela Concerning 
the Promotion of Historical Studies signed at 
Lima on November 11, 1942, which became effec- 
tive on November 27, 1943 upon the exchange of 
ratifications at Caracas on that date. 
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PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 


[Released to the press February 23] 


The President has approved the designation of 
the Honorable Henry L. Stimson and Mr. Michael 
Francis Doyle as members on the part of the 
United States of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration for new terms of six years each, which will 
terminate on February 7, 1950. These designa- 
tions are in accordance with the provisions of the 
Hague conventions of July 29, 1899 and October 
18, 1907. 

The Court was first established in 1900 and its 
members constitute a panel of competent jurors 
from which arbitrators may be chosen by states 
parties to a dispute to pass upon that controversy. 
Members, acting as national groups, are also en- 
titled to nominate candidates in the election of 
judges in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

Each signatory power can select a maximum of 
four members. The membership on the part of 
the United States on the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration is now as follows: 

Manley O. Hudson, of Massachusetts (term expires March 
9, 1949) 

Green H. Hackworth, of Kentucky (term expires March 9, 
1949) 

Henry L. Stimson, of New York 

Michael Francis Doyle, of Pennsylvania 
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